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FATE and FORCE: 
OR, 
Mr. Mudge's LIBERTY 
Set in a true Light. 

HE Doctrine of Liberty is a point _ 
OY 0 7399 of very great conſequence in Morality 5 
e # and Religion, and ſhould therefore be 

(3 treated of with care, and in language 


N concerns all men to underitand the nature and ex- 
| tent of their Liberty: and every thing relating to 


muſt, for that very reaſon, be in itſelf capable of 
being exprets'd in plain Engliſh: as whatſoever 


be made intelligible to the common people is, by 
this very circumſtance, demonſtrated t to be a 
point of importance to Mankind, in affairs of Mo- 
rality and Religion, 


A 2 That 


it, that is really important and worth knowing, 


cannot be expreſs'd in plain Engii/h, and cannot 


I 


(4) 
Thar I may be the better underſtood in treat- 
ing of this Doctrine of Liberty, I ſhall divide it in- 


to tbree kinds, viz. Natural, Civil, and Religious, 
and ſpeak of each of them ſeparately. 


By Natural Liberty is meant the Power or 
Ability which we find in us of afing and mov- 
ing, or of forbearing to act, as we pleaſe. That 
we have ſuch a Power, in many inſtances, no man, 
I ſhould think, can doubt. We perceive by con- 
tinual experience, that we can move a hand, or 
lay it at reſt ; that we can riſe from our ſeats, and 
begin to walk, or elſe continue to ſit longer, as 
we ſhall chooſe; that we can begin to ſpeak, or 
elſe keep longer ſilence; that we can turn our 


thoughts from one ſubject to another, Sc. In 


ſome caſes indeed we have not this Liberty, viz. 


when we have only an ability to move, but none 


to forbear; or when we have only an ability to 
forbear, (it I may ſo ſpeak) and none to move. A 
man confined to his bed by broken Limbs, has an 
ability to remain in bed, but he has no ability to 


go out of the bed: and therefore we do not ſay, 


he continues in bed freely, however contented he 


is to remain there. He is under neceſſity, and can- 


not come out of the bed, if he would. A man 


does not act freely, except, when it was in his power 


to have forborn that action. 


In making a judgement concerning plain Propo- 
ſitions, a man has zo? a Liberty of determining 


for either ſide of the queſtion as he pleaſes. Ir 
is in our power to believe, that the whole of any 


thing is greater than any one part of that ſame 


thing : but it is not in our power to believe the 


contrary, viz. that the whole is not greater. We 


are under a real and abſolute neceſſity of believing 
that a thouſand are more than one, and all other 
ſuch evident Truths. And in all caſes we cannot 


help 
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help believing according to the evidence that ap- 
pears to our underſtandings. Thus far then we 
have 10 Liberty. But ſtill we have liberty to ex- 
amin the arguments that are offer'd in proof of 
any doctrine, or to refuſe ſuch examination. We 
can, if we will, ſeriouſly and impartially conſider 
what is ſaid on both ſides: while we have a na- 
11ral power, tho' not a right, of refuſing to hear 
what one ſide ſays. Here then, by the way, lies the 
fault of them among us, who do not believe the 
truth of the Chriſtian Religion. Their fault is, 
that they ſuffer ſome unreaſonable Prejudice or Paſ- 
| fion to bear ſway, and do not impartially examin 
the Arguments on both ſides. Tho? they cannot 
help believing, according to the evidence which 
appears to them: yet *tis their fault to refuſe to 
conſider impartially the evidence of Chriſtianity, 
which they may hear, and conſider if they will. 
Wholoever believes Chriſtianity to be a divine Re- 
ligion, and of the greateſt importance to Man- 
kind, cannot but conclude from the Perfections of 
God, that every impartial Examiner ſhall certain- 
ly and unavoidably perceive the evidence of it. 
With reſpect to the Motions which we find in our 
Bodies, we perceive a difference: in ſome we have 
a Liberty of moving, or of forbearing to move as 
we pleaſe: while other Motions are involuntary 
and neceſſary, as all are, where the continuance or 
ceaſing of the Motion does not depend upon our 
Fill. Our Blood moves, and our Pulſe beat, not 
according to our Mill, but by a necelſity of Na- 
ture. Between theſe neceſſary Motions of the Blood 
and Pulſe, and the voluntary Motions of the Tongue 
or Hand, there is a vaſt difference. The motion 
of a ſound Hand fully depends upon the Will, and 
1s govern'd by it: ſo as that, if I only ſay within 
mylelt, my Hand ſhall move, it inftantly moves: or 


it 


4 
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ö if I inwardly refolve, my Hand fhall ceaſe to move, 
/ it is immediately at reſt. But it is quite otherwiſe 
| with the Motion of the Blood. It is not my Will 
| that puts it in motion: but it moves whether I 
| will or not. And if I ſhould inwardly reſolve, 
my Blood ſhall ceaſe to move, it would not ceaſe to 
| move one moment the ſooner for that. But a 2 
mere reſolution of the Mind, a mere ſaying with- v 
| in, {will, produces voluntary Motions, or puts a 0 
ſtop to them. In theſe voluntary motions, which 1 
are truly our cn Actions, we are under no force, 8 
compulſion, or neceſſity whatſoever. 
The Reverend Mr. Mudge has been fo far from 
aſſerting and eſtabliſhing the Doctrine of Man's 
'atural Liberty, that he has expreſsly declared 
againſt it, and reprefented it as .a Contradiction, 
P.3. His words are, No conſidering Man, I 
* {uppoſe, will claim ſuch a Liberty whereby he 
* ſhall be able to deny bis conſent to the cleareſt 
evidence of Reaſon, the moſt unexceptionable 
© teſtimony of Senſe or Faith, and the ſtrongeſt 
* tives of Action; inſomuch that where a thing 
is proved true, he ſhall be free ſtill to think it 
« falſe, in oppoſition to his own Lights; to diſ- 
believe a thing, which to himſelf carries every 
appearance of Credit; to do this when every Mo- 
© tive of Action determines him to do the contrary. 
One can hardly expreſs this ſo gently, but the 
Contradiction ſhews itſelf through it; for it would 
© be really to judge againſt his own Judgement, 
to believe againſt his own Belief, and 2 do that L 
which he cannot do.” By putting theſe things 
thus together, Mr. Mydge declares, that we have 
no other Liberty in point of Action, than we have 
in point of Judgement. He aſſerts, and every one 
will grant him, that we have zot a Liberty of 
belixving againſt evidence, and every Jpn 
credit. 
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1 
credit. But it will not be eaſily granted him, that 
there is the ſame neceſſity of acting according to the 
Motives of Actions. According to him, when my 
Underſtanding is convinced by the ftrongeſt Ar- 
guments and Molives, that any thing is my Duty, 
J can no more avoid doing it, than I can by a 
mere reſolution ſtop the motion of my Pulte ; 
and that when my Mind fees the ſtrongeſt Motives 
to refrain from acting, I can no more do that 
thing, than I can pull down the Moon. This 
Doctrine artfully call'd Liber:y, makes Man a mere 
piece of Clock-work, who, when he acts wrong, ſtill 
acts always conformably to his own Molives, and is ob- 
liged to aft conſiſtently with them, p. 3. as a Clock al- 
ways moves conformably to the weights that put it 
in motion, and cannot act inconſiſtently with them. 
According to this Doctrine call'd Liberty, the Clock 
moves freely, whenever my fingers, or any ſuch 
power foreign to the Clock, do not turn the hand, 
but it is determin'd to move by its own weights. 
Whereas this is in truth a zeceſſary Motion, made 
neceſſary by the weights themſelves. If the Mo- 
tives of Action did in the ſame geceſſary manner 


determine us to act, we ſhould have no Liberty of 


Action, but be under as real, and as much, neceſ* 


ſity as the Clock. Whether the Motives are ſtrong 


or weak, Mr. Mudge ſuppoſes we are always under 
a neceſſity of acting according to the Motives that 
appear to us to have the greater weight. The 
Motives, that determin'd me to write theſe Re- 
marks on his Sermon, are weak in compariſon of 
the Motives which determine me to obey he Ge. 
And yet, according to him, ſince the Motives to 
determine me to write are ſomewhat ſtronger than 
the Reaſons againſt writing, I have no Liberty to de- 
ny my conſent to theſe ſtrongeſt Motives of writing, 
but am oblig'd 70 af conſiſtently with them. For 


which 


which reaſon, by the way, he cannot but forgive 


my writing againſt him, | 

If it was to be ſuppoſed that the ftronge/t Mo- 
lives of action did lay us under as great a neceſſity 
of acting, as the cleareſt Evidence of Truth does of 
believing : yet ſtill it might be queſtion'd whether 


Molives in themſelves of /z/s weight, (tho? ſtronger. 


than the Motives on the oppolite ſide) would lay 


us under ſuch a nece/ſity of acting. If the Mo- 


tives that now appear to my Mind againſt cutting 
off my right hand, be ſuppoſed to be as irre/iſtible 
as the evidence of the Sun's being bigger than the 


Moon; yet the Motives that inclined me to write 


this Pamphlet, cannot be thought to be us ir- 
reſiſtible. The ſuppoſing that the Motives againſt 


cutting off my hand, and the Motives to vrite 


this Pamphlet to be equally irreſiſtible, is really 
ſuppoſing that they are of equal, tho* granted to 
be of 4nequal ſtrength; and that it was as impoſ- 


ſible for me to avoid writing, as it is to prevail 


on myſelf to cut off this right hand with which 
I write. But this is what few, I ſuppoſe, will find 


any inclination to believe. The only way to evade 


this is by ſaying, that the weaker ſet of Motives 


now mention'd have to much ſtrength in them to 


be re/ied: and yet the other ſet of Motives may 
have greater ſtrength, having more than the /malleſs 


degree of irreſiſtible force. If this be our Author's 
meaning, then he makes the weakeſt Motives for 
acting to be irreſiſtible, when there are no Motives 


againſt acting; and fo in the end makes all our 


Actions equally neceſſary and fatal. Whereas it is 


moſt evident to experience, that we can act a- 
gainſt weak Motives, on the fide of ſuch as are 
perceived to be weaker. The Motives I have to 
deſiſt from writing are weaker than the Motives 
to continue: and yet I as plainly find in myſelf a 

85 power 
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power to deſiſt this moment, as I do a power to 
continue. When I hold up my hand, and move my 
_ fingers, 1 plainly ſee, that I can eaſily act againſt 
the little monves that incline me to move them any 
one particular way. Every one finds by experience, 
that he can act inconſiſtently with ſmal/ motives. 
And it is as plain, that all the ſtrongeſt motives to 
action in the world do zt neceſſetate a man to act, 
Surely *tis paſſible, though *tis very wicked, for a 
man to act againſt his conſcience, It is pof/ible for a 
man to cut off a finger, while he has o one mo- 
tive in the world to do it, and has very ſtrong mo- 
tives againſt it. Indeed motives of action have /ome 
weight and influence, not leaving us indifferent in 
point of inclination. It is not as eaſy to act again/t 
ſtrong motives, as it is to act according to them. 

But however difficult it may be, it is not impo//ibte : 
however frong the motives and inclination are, they 
are not irreſiſtible. This matter can be determin'd 
no otherwiſe, than by men's own experience. If 
any man finds the motives of action in all caſes to 
be in him irreſiſtible, he cannot help thinking that 
he has no liberty of action; and, ſince he will mea- 
ſure all men by himſelf, that zo one elſe has any. 
But he muſt give others leave to ſay, that they 
find by conſtant experience, their motives of ac- 
tion are in 70 caſe irreſiſtible. It will be pleaded, I 
ſuppoſe, that when I fancy I act contrary to the 
fironger motives, I deceive myſelf by riot conſider- 
ing, that the motive that determines me in ſuch a 
caſe is really the ſtronger, even tho' it be no other 
than a view to /hew my liberty. But I beg leave to 
ſay, that a man muſt have a very unaccoutitable 
turn of head, before he can be perſuaded to be- 
 Heve, that a view to ſhew his liberty is a motive to 
cut off his right hand, fronger than all the motives | 
from intereſt and religion, from earth and heaven, 
8 „ againſt 


1 


againſt it. I conclude then, that motives of act ion 
do not conſtrain us. If they did, we ſhould then 
not only be in/ſlaved to our own motives, but alſo 
to every perſon, who ſuggeſts to us motives of act- 
ing, ſtronger than any we ſee againſt acting. The 
motives to action Mr. Mudge owns, p. 3. are ſup- 
plied from Senſe as well as Faith, from the paſſions, 
of Love, hatred, hope, and fear. According to this, 
a man that meets me in the high-way can, in the 
moſt literal ſenſe, as much force me to climb over 
the hedge by mere !hreatnings, as he could by drag- 
ging me with his hands, When J have the ſtrong . 
motives of violent fears to perſuade me to go over 
the hedge, and no motive againſt it but the little 
trouble that it would coſt me, thoſe motives of 
fear would, according to Mr. Mudge, be irreſiſti- 
biz : conſequently, as the man I met with ſug geſted 
thoſe motives, hz really took away my liberty, and 
laid me under the nece//ity of acting. In this caſe 
I ſhould act according to my own motives, and yet 
not be free. Accordingly Mr. Mudge declares, p. II. 
A man is not free therefore becauſe—be acts according 
10 his own motives, It may be ask'd then, what it 
is that makes a man free? If he is under a neceſ- 
ſity of acting according to his own motives; and 
their being his own will not denominate him free, 
ſurely he cannot be ſaid to be free in any proper 
ſenſe, with regard to Natural Liberty. There is in- 
deed another ſenſe of the word, freedom, in which 
Mr. Mudge truly ſays, p.11. Then is a man free 10 
perfettion, when nothing hinders him from judging 
and acting according to truth. When a man is de- 
Jiver'd from his averſion to goodneſs, and from his 
inclinations to vice, he has then a Liberty to do well, 
without check and controul. This is truly Liberty; 
but at the ſame time, the man has an ability of 
doing ill, as well as of doing good. A being py = 
| | | rom 
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from flavery to a Maſter, or to our own fooliſh 
Paſſions, is not all the Liberty we have. We have 
alſo a natural Liberty, which is the ſame, whe- 
ther we are Slaves or Freemen, whether our Paſ- 
ſions are ſtrong or weak, even an ability to act ac- 
cording to our inclinations, and an ability of acting 
contrary to them. Whereas, according to the Do- 
ctrine of the Sermon now under conſideration, I 
can force and neceſſitate every man to act as I will 
have him to do, to whom I can ſuggeſt motives 
of hope, fear, reaſon, Sc. ſtronger than any that 
occur to him on the other ſide. It is the fame in 
a Clock, whoſe motion depends not originally on 
any thing within itſelf, but on the Power of Al- 
traction, or Gravitation, which draws or thruſts the 
weights downward to the earth. Thus, according 


to the Doctrine of Mr. Mudge, a man is not ori- 


ginally determin'd to act by any thing wWiſhin him- 


ſelf, but by thoſe motives of action which are g- 


geſted to his reaſon, hopes, fears, Sc. by other 
perſons; and fo is as truly a mere Machine as a 
rg and abſolutely under the government of 
ale. 1 
This Doctrine has a zendency (tho? I really be- 
lieve it is far enough from Mr. Mudge's deſign,) to 
deſtroy all the diſtinction between Vice and Virtue. 
Whereas from the Doctrine of Liberty, as I have 
ſtated it, we plainly diſcern, that a man is «::0u7- 
table for his actions, while he is not accountable for 
any inv-/untary motions in the body. We do not 
blame a wan as guilty of a fault, when his Pulſe 
mermit, becauſe he cannot help it, and his reſolving 
that it ſhall not intermit, will not make it the 
more regular. But if a man moves his tongue, or 
hand amiſs, we juſtly blame him, becauſe this was 
really his own Action, and he might have refrain'd 
his tongue, or his hand from doing amiſs, if he, 
B 2 would. 


1 
would. If hope, and fear, and other motives of 
action, lay a man under as much a neceſſity of 
acting, as demonſtration perceived by himſelf lays 
him under a neceſſity of believing; it is a clear 
caſe, that a man is no more to be blamed or com- 
mended, to be rewarded or puniſh'd, for acting 
according to his hopes and fears, than for con- 
forming his Judgement to a Demonſtration, The 
impious Murderers of King Chazles the Firſt, 
whole names deſervedly ſtink, cannot be con- 
demn'd upon this Doctrine of Fate, and Neceſſity. 
Their Hopes, or fears, or ſome other Paſſions, de- 
termin'd them to murder him. According to the 
Doctrine of the Sermon now under conſideration, 
they had not a Liberty to ſpare his Life, when every 
motive of action that occur'd to their minds, deter- 
min'd them to commit the Murder, and they were 
obliged to aft conſiſtently with their own motives, p. 3. 
To this Mr, Mudge will anſwer, p. 4. Here lay 
their Misfortune [not their crime] that they eitber 
did not know, or did not attend to other greater rea- 


ſons and prevailing motives, which would have led 


them another way, This, I own, is very true. For 
whatever right one part of the Legiſlature, i. e. 
the Parliament, may be ſuppaſed to have, as an 
equal, to contend with the other part of the Le- 
 giſlature, the perſon of the King : ſurely thoſe miſ- 
creants, who firſt ſet aſide the Parliament, and 
afterward murder'd the King, had no manner of 
right to call him to an account, much leſs to put 
him to death. And they juſtly deſerved all the 
Puniſhments they afterward ſuffer'd upon the ac- 
count of this their horrid Sin. The reaſon is, be- 
cauſe they voluntarily ſuffer'd themſelves. to be miſ- 
led by their Paſſions, when they might, if they 
would, have eafily ſeen, that it was Murder. But 
according to the Doctrine of Neceſſity and ene 

| | where 
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where was their fault? It was indeed their misfor- 
tune, that they did not attend to more prevailing 
motives. But how cauld they attend to them, when 
they were not ſug geſted to their minds? If they 
had no natural Liberty, they could no more /zek 
after ſtronger motives, than a Clock can ſeek after 
greater weights. If Fate did not happen to ſuggeſt 
ſtronger motives to them, they cannot, on this 
principle, be at all blamed for not obſerving them. 
This Doctrine of Fate makes all human actions 
equally neceſſary, and conſequently neither good 
nor evil: for the ſake of which conſequence, if 
our author did ſee the conſequence, I am ſure, 
he would renounce tne principle, from which it 
flows. CE 

That which has miſled men 1nto the belief of the 
Doctrine of Fate, is their not conſidering, that the 
power of action, or of begining motion is intirely 
different from, and independent on the Ungerftand- 
ing. That the power of acting, and the Under- 
ſtanding are different things is plain, becauſe they 
may, and ſometimes actually do exiſt ſeparately. In- 
fants of a day old have a power of moving their little 
Limbs: and yet no one will ſuſpect that they have 
any Underitanding to guide their actions, or any 
powerful motives in their Underſtandings to deter- 
mine them to move this way, rather than the other. 
And, on the other hand, it is eaſy to conceive, 
that the Almighty Creator of the world ſhould 
make a being that has an Underſtanding without any 
power of acting or moving at all. The ſame may 


be faid of the Senſe, and of the Paſſions. God can 
make a creature with Senſe and Paſſions, that yet 
ſhall not have as much power of motion as an Oyſter. 
The power of acting then is independent on all theſe : 
conſequently none of them can put a force upon a 
man's Actions; but notwithſtanding all the motives 

of 
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of Action that can be repreſented to his mind, he 


has ſtill a natural power, tho' not à right, to leave 
that action undone. Let the inclination, paſſion, 
reaſon, or motive, be as ſtrong as it will, we find 
we can act contrary to it. If a man be ever fo vio- 
lently inclined to cheat me in a bargain, he can not- 
withſtanding refrain from cheating me, if he will. 
If it were not in his power to refrain, and to check 
that inclination, he could not juſtly be puni/hed as a 
cheat. It would be undoubtedly anjuſt, and barba- 
rous to puniſh a man for not flying up to the Sun, 
becauſe it 1s not in his power to do ſo. There would 
be the ſame unrighteouſneſs in puniſhing a Cheat, 
or a Murderer, provided the motives to cheatin 
and murder were abſolutely irreſiſtible, and the man 
had not a power of ſeeking after other motives of 
action. If a man was under as much zeceſſity of do- 
ing well, when the motives that happen to occur to 
his thoughts lead him to it, as he is of judging that 
two and two make four, when the evidence of this 
truch is preſent to his mind, it would be as weak to 
reward him for that well doing, as for this right 
judgement. And if he, that is guilty of Murder, 
could no more help committing it (when the motives 
to it, that happened to occur to his mind, were 
ſtronger than any motives againſt it that he hap- 
pened then to think of) than he could avoid judging 
that honey is ſweeter than wormwood ; it would be 
as unjuſt to puniſh him for that murder, as it would 
be to puniſh a man for not believing that wormwood 
is {weeter than honey. This is the unhappy tenden- 
cy, tho? I dare ſay, not the deſign, of the firſt prin- 
ciple in Mr. Mudge's Sermon, which expreſſly puts 
all our actions upon a level with our Judgements in 
point of Liberty, and makes them all equally ne- 


ceſſary, 
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bounded both by human, and divine 


leads me to ſpeak of the civil Liberty with which 
God has indow'd us. 


1 


Tho? we have a natural Liberty in moſt caſes, and 
have a power of doing either good or evil, as we 
pleaſe: yet it is certain, we have t a right to do 


evil in any caſe, but are obliged always to do that 


which is good, Our natural _— is happily 
aws. This 


Civil Liberty ſignifies the Liberty we have to act 
conſider'd as the Subjects of the Kingdom to which 


we belong. And here it is obvious at the firſt fight, 


that the juſt reſtraint upon our Natural Liberty is ex- 
actly as extenſive as is the rightful Authority of the 
Legiſlature, and zo more. The ſupreme govern- 
ment of the nation, i. e. the concurring will of 
King and Parliament, has an undoubted right to do, 
and to require every thing that is for the real good of 
the kingdom: while they have 0 manner of autho- 
rity to violate any one Law of Nature, or to require 
or do any one thing that would be in the leaſt inju- 
710us to the community. When they require us to 
do what 1s really for the good of the Society, and 


| forbid us to do what would tend to its hurt, they lay 


a reſtraint, tho? a very juſt one, on our naturai Li- 
berty of Action, and we are bound in Conjcience to 
obey them. If a man has a natural power, 1 mean, 
Strength, or Craft enough, to cheat me of what is 
mine : yet he is obliged to check this his power of 
cheating me. His being abe to do evil, if he will, 

is no reaſon why he ſhould have a toleration to do ir. 
It is fit, and neceſſary, that men ſhould be deter'd 

from doing evil by proper tbreatnings, which will 
have /ome influence, tho' it be not irreſiſtibls. The 


civil Liberty which we have under our Laws is 27 a 
Liberty to do evil, but a Liberty to do god, a Li- 


berty to injoy our own properties, a Liberty to in- 
gage without diſturbance in an honejt trade, &c. 
Where 


(16) 
Where this Liberty is infringed, there is a fault in the 
Law. For every man has a natural, and unalienable 
right to a full TTY to do all the good that he 1s 
capable of doing. 
Laus do not, and cannot deſtroy our natural Li- 
berty. Still notwithſtanding all the excellent Laws, 
and juſt, and ſevere threatnings of the Legiſlature, 
men have, and cannot but have a natural Liberty 
to break theſe Laws, and to incur theſe penalties, if 
they will be ſo mad, and fooliſh, Theſe Laws and 
Threatnings direct us to exerciſe our Powers of Ac- 
tion aright, and ſuggeſt to us ſtyong motives to do ſo, 
and ſo make it very uneaſy to us to do otherwiſe. 
This reſtraint which is laid upon our Natural Li- 
berty by juſt authority and good Laws is fo far from 
being an unhappineſs, that it is really a ble//ing to us. 
Suppoſe there were no good Laws to reſtrain men 
from wickedneſs, but every man was allowed with 
impunity to do all the miſchief he could, Mankind 
would be the moſt miſerable of all animals: we 
ſhould hear of nothing but adulteries, rapes, duels, 
murders, Sc. till at length all mankind would be 
devour'd. It is a happineſs that mankind is re- 
ſtrain'd from ſuch deſtructive methods by wholeſom 
Laws. All the Liberty a reaſonable man will de- 
fire from human Laws is a Liberty of being as nſefu! 
as he is capable of being among men; a Liberty of 
worſhiping God according to his Conſcience, and of 
working out his own Salvation, Grant us this Li- 
berty, and we will be glad to be reſtrain'd from 
every thing that is evil. 

The Nature and Extent of Religious, or Chriſtian | 
Liberty comes next to be conſider'd. And here the 
truth hes very obvious, andeaſy. With regard to 
God we have uo right to judge and act as we pleaſe : 
but with regard to nen we have in ſome caſes, tho? 
not in others. 

I. 11 


1 

1. It muſt be always remember'd with 
great care, that with regard to God we have 
no Licence or Liberty to judge and act as we 
pleaſe. His Authority over Us is abſolute. 
And we cannot have a ſtronger reaſon for the 
truth of any thing than this, that God hath ſaid 
it. So that if he ſends a meſſenger from heaven to 
teach us Religion, we are bound to receive, belicve, 
and obey that Divine Religion. It is t an in- 
different thing with regard to God and another 
world, whether we receive the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion or not. If we reject it, we reſiſt the Au- 
thority of God, and expoſe ourſelves to his 
Condemnation, as it is written, Mark xvi. 16. 
He thai believes, [the Goſpel, v. 15.] and is 
baptized ſhall be ſaved : but he that believes not 
[the Goſpel, when preach'd to him, v. 15.] 
ſhall be damn*d. As to particular Doctrines alſo 
of the Chriſtian Religion, it is not an indifferent 
thing with reſpect to God, whether we believe 
them or not. It is our unqueſtionable Duty to 
ſeek after, and imbrace the truth in the Chriſtian 
Revelation. If we fall into a miſtake, we are 
accountable to God for it, and muſt expect to 
be puniſ/d by him anſwerably to the malignity of 
the Cauſes and Conſequences of this Error, If 
careleſſneſs was the Cauſe of the Miſtake, the 
careleſſneſs will be far enough from being an ex- 
cuſe. If Love to the world, deſire of Preſer- 
ment, or Love to Sin be the cauſe of a man's re- 
jecting any real Doctrine of the Goſpel, ſuch a 
wicked cauſe of his Error will render his Guilt 
very great. And if the Error be of ſuch a Na- 
ture, as that it leads him to be guilty of ſuch ac- 
tions, as are really enormous Vices, his Sin will 
be ſtill the more aggravated and damning. 
For 
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For inſtance: If a man thro? pride, and peeviſh- 
neſs of temper has brought himſelf to. believe, 
that he may lawfully perſecute ſuch as are real 
inoffenſive in their behavior, this his perſuaſion 
will not excuſe him before God, who will ſe- 
verely condemn him for ſuffering his Pride and 
Paſſion to miſlead him into fuch a very wicked, 
inhuman, and Diabolical Practice. 

Tho' it is true, that we are accountable to 
God for all our opinions and practices in Reli- 
gion: yet it is certain on the other hand, that 
our merciful Father, who knows our frame, pi- 
ties our weakneſs, and will not puniſh us for eve- 
Ty lilile miſtake we may happen to fall into. If 
he would, no man could be ſaved. If we honeſt- 
&, and impartially ſeek after his truth in the 
Goſpel, and ſincerely obey it, he will take care 
to lead us into all neceſſary truth, as it is written, 
John vil. 17. If any man wil do his will, he ſhall 
| know of the Doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I ſpeak of myſelf. When we are thus 
ſecured from denying any neceſſary Truth, and 
are really impartial in our Search after other 
truths (which, by the way, he is not, who will 
not hear what is ſaid on bd ſides) we may aſ- 
{ure ourſelves, that we ſhall not be condemned 
for any /eſ3 errors. 

2. With regard to Men we can have no right 
to practiſe any thing as Religion, which is really 
inconſiſtent with the good and welfare of Mankind. 
This is plain: becauſe as ſure as we are, that 
any Practice is inconſiſtent with the good and 
welfare of Mankind, /o ſure we are, that it is 
not, and that it zever can be a part of any true, 
and divine Religion. It is impoſſible that any 
rue Religion ſhould be contrary to the regen 
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of Nature. But Natural Religion forbids every 
practice that is inconſiſtent with the Good and 
Welfare of Mankind, and requires Mankind to 
oppoſe, hinder and ſuppreſs that Practice. Sup- 


poſe any men among us ſhonld be ſo wicked as 


to eſteem it a part of Religion to offer up Hu- 
man ſacrifices to God, they would ſtill have 20 
rigb to ſet up this inhuman Practice, ſince its 
being inconſiſtent with the public Good is an ab- 
ſolute Demonſtration that it 5 t, and cannot be 
an ordinance of God. The Law of Nature gives 
every Government a Right to ſuppreſs ſuch a 
pernicious Practice: conſequently, ſince there can- 
not be two oppoſite rights, no man can have a right 
to ſet it up. . 

3. When the Religion, which we profels, 
has nothing in it inconſiſtent with the welfare 
and happineſs of Mankind, or with Natural Re- 
ligion, we have a right with regard to Men to 


judge and act in the affairs of this innocent reli- 


gion as we ſee fit. That nen have nothing to do 
with our Judgements in matters of Religion is 
very evident: becauſe they cannot certainly 
know what our Judgements are; in as much as 
they cannot ſearch our Hearts, or diſcern our 
Spirits. If we would be fo wicked, as to tell 
them, we are of their Opinion, when we are 
not, they could not contradict us, and muſt ac- 


quieſce. It is obvious, that no man can have a 


right to govern our Thoxghts, becauſe no man 


can &now them, And as to our aHions, which 


we perform out of regard to an innocent, and 


inoſfenſive religion, which we profeſs ; men can 


have no juſt authority to reſtrain our Liberty, 
for that very reaſon ; becauſe the actions are in- 
nocent, and inoffenſive. 3 


3 From 
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From what has been ſaid, it will appear, 
that Mr. Mudge has made a very unfair repre- 
ſentation of this doctrine, p. 34. in the following 
words. The right of Judging for ourſelves, 
either juſtifies nothing, or juſtifies every thing 
alike ; the wildeſt exceſſes of thought, or ac- 
tion, except it be ſuppoſed that there is a right 
of thinking, and not of acting according to 
our thoughts.“ By the right of Judging for 
0r/etves in this place, Mr. Mudge means a right 
of Judging as we pleaſe independently of ruth, 
the Light of Nature, and the revelations of God, 
1. e. a right to judge, that virtue is vice, that 
white is black, that Perſecution is lawful, and 
any other abſurdity in the world: in which ſenſe 
he very juſtly condemns it, But he needs not be 
told, that no man of common Senſe, ever 
underſtood, or attempted to defend the right 
of judging for ourſelves in this ſenſe. It is 
pleaded for in no other ſenſe than that, in 
which I have now exploin'd it, as ſignifying, 
that tho' we have 10 right to judge falſely, 
tho” God has a right to diffate to our Judge- 
ments, to examin into our Opinions, and tho? 
Men have a right to hinder us from doing 
what is prejudicial to Mankind; yet when we 
profeſs and practiſe an innocent and inoffenſive 
Religion, men can have x9 right to hinder or 
_ diſturb us, but we have a right to judge and 
practiſe in the affairs of that innocent Religion as 
we ſee fit. The right of judging for ourſelves, 
thus explain'd, as it has been underſtood by 
them who have defended it, 1s far enough, I am 
ſure, from juſtifying the wildeſt exceſſes of thought 
and adtion. os 
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Our Author proceeds: But it feems, it 
is in Religion only that we have this right, 
for in points of Morality we ought to think 
truly ; we can claim no privilege of think- 
ing murder, adultery, or perjury, innocent 
things: any one that ſhould advance theſe 
Doctrines would juſtly fall under the pub- 
lick cenſure. But why this Difference? The 
Reaſon is plain, becauſe Murder or Perjury 
are things that concern our civil intereſts : 
but God and his worſhip may either be, 
or not be, without any conſequence to the 
« world,” If Mr. Mudge in this paſſage had 
been repreſenting the Opinion of a Set of 
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 Atheiſtical Rakes, he would have done them 


no wrong : but as he intended to make the 


application (he muſt pardon me for ſaying it) 


the reflection is barbarous. Our Doctrine is 
here groſsly mijrefreſented, elſe it could not 
have been ridiculed. He oppoles a right 10 
judge for ourſerves to an Obligation to think 
truly, as if it was our opinion, that in matters 
of Religion we have no Obligation to think 
truly, Whereas it is our conſtant and inva- 
riable Doctrine, that we are not only in points 
of Morality, but even in all things, out of 

Conſcience toward God, obliged to think truly, 

and are accountable to him, whenever we do 
not: tho' in many caſes men have no right to 
examine us, whether we think truly or not. 


Beſides, the Reaſon which he aſſigns as our's, 


why we claim a right with regard to men to 
judge, and act as we ſee fit in matters of an 
znoffenſive and innocent religion, while we claim 
no right, even with regard to men, to act in- 
conſiſtently with the general Good of Mankind, 


" 
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15 not the reaſon which we have ever given. 
God knows our hearts : we abhor the thoughts 
of ſaying as he repreſents us, that God, 
and his worſhip may either be, or not be, with- 
out any conſequence to the World. True religion, 
and the real worſhip of God, which he him- 
ſelf has appointed, are of the greateſt ſervice to 
the world. Conſcquently every Government, 


and every private Man too, is obliged to do 
all that is poſſible to convince men of the truth 
of the Divine Religion, and to perſuade them 


to the true worſhip of God. But farther than 
this convincing the Judgment, and perſuading 
them, no Man, and no Government, can go, 
What does it ſignify to force a Man to give 
his Attendance at Church, and to pronounce 
the words of a Prayer; if you have not con- 
vinced his webe of the duty, and he 
does not really pray? Neligion is not hereb 

advanced, but only a hypocrite made. What 
advantage is gain'd to Chriſtianity by forcing 
an Infidel, or a Rake to receive the Lord's 

Supper ? You may force him to perform the 
zutcoard actions, to kneel, to cat of the bread, 

and to drin# of the cup, to pronounce any 
ſet of words: but you cannot force him to 
pray, and give thanks in his heart, to reverence 
Chriſt, to renew his Covenant with God, or in 
ſhort to do any thing more than you may 
teach an Ide, or fame” fort of Brntes to do: 


{till he is not a Chriſtian, but an Infidel, or a 


Rake. The true reaſon of the difference now 


mention'd is this: It is paſiile for a Govern- 


ment to reſtrain men from Murder, Adultery, 
Perjury, and ſuch other on:ward afi9ns as are 


prejudicial to Mankind, by proper Laws and 


Penalties. 
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Penalties. But it is imro//ible in the nature of 


things, for any Government to make men wor- 
ſhip God, or to know whether they really wor- 


ſhip him or not. Mr. Mudge will readily a- 


gree with us, that the Worſbip of God does 
not lie merely in men's repeating the words 
of a Prayer. If this were worſhip, an Atheiſt, 
or a Parrot, who ſhould be taught to repeat 
the Prayer, might be truly ſaid to worſhip 
God alſo: which every one ſees is ſufficiently 
abſurd. Let a man repeat the words of a 
Prayer, which he thoroughly underſtands, with 


ever ſo grave a Voice, and reverent Geſtures: 


yet he does not pray, unleſs he really deres in 
his heart the bleſſings, which are naturally ſig- 
nified by the words he ſpeaks: nor does he 
worſhip God by thankſoiviag, unleſs he is 
really in his heart thankful for the Mercies, 
at the very time that he pronounces the words 
of the thankſgiving. But it is a plain caſe, 
that no Government in the world can pre- 
tend to know whethcr a Man worſhips God, 
or not, becauſe it cannot know his heart : con- 
ſequently it is not palſible in the nature of things 


for the Government to force him to worſhip 


God. But on the other hand, it is po/ible for 
the Government to force men to abſtain from 
Adultery, Murder, Perjury, and all other Fra- 
ices that are inconſiſtent with the Grod and 
Welfare of Mankind. The Government has 
a right to do this, becauſe it is pcie to be 
done, and the Law of Nature has required it 
at it's hands. But the Government cannct 
have a right to do impc/ſibilitics : and there- 
fore it can have no right to puniſh any man 
for not worſhiping God. The beſt thing the 

5 a Govern- 
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Government can do, (and it were to be wiſh'd 
every Government would do it) in order to 
promote the true worſhip of God, is to pro- 
mote none to places of truſt and profit, bur 
ſuch as it has reaſon in the Judgement of Cha- 
rity to believe to be ſincere in the Divine 
Worſhip. Burt as to points of Religion, where 
men's practice is not inconſiſtent with the Safe- 
ty of the Publick, the Government can have 
no right to interpoſe with Authority, becauſe 
nothing without my own judgement can make 
it matter of Religion to me. It is impoſſible 1 
ſhould judge any thing to be Religion, unleſs 
it appears to my ow# judgment, to be inſtitu- 
ted and commanded by God. But the Govern- 
ment's requiring me to believe ſo, 1s not a 
reaſon for me to believe it. But more of this 
under the next Obſervation. 

Mr. Mudee ſays, p. 34. The Diſſenters 
need not ſeek ſhelter under Principles, which 
bring them upon a level with the moſt a- 
* bandon'd of men.“ If by this he means, as 
the words would naturally fignify, that we 
need not do this, becauſe we have far better 
principles, under which we may ſhelter our- 
ſelves; we thank him for the Compliment. 
But I fear this was not the meaning, becauſe 
he immediately adds, For ſuch is the right 
of Judging for ourſelves.” That this Prin- 
ciple does not ſet us upon a Level with the 
moſt abandou'd of men, has been fully ſhewn : 
and if Mr. Mudge had not ſtrangely miſinter- 
preted it, he would never have thought it did. 
The principle we ſhelter ourſelves under is this, 
that we are bound, out of Conſcience toward 
God, in all things to judge and act rightly, and 
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that the Government has a right to hinder us 
from doing or teaching what would injure the 


Community; but they have xo right, becauſe 


they have no ability, to force a man to be re- 
ligious, or to receive any thing as a Part of 
religion, before his own private Judgement is 
convinced, that it is really a part of it. It 
is as impaſſiblę in the Nature f things for us to 
leave others to judge, as it is to leave others 
to eat, or to breathe for us. It is a ſtanding 
and undoubted Maxim of both Natural, and 
Reveled Religion, that they who feach for Do- 
errines the Commanaments of Men, do ꝛberſbip 
God iz vain, Mark vii, 7. When a Prieſt 
takes oii, and cream, and ſpittle, &c. and 
therewith ſolemnly anoints a Child, at the 
time of Baptiſm, and devoutly begs of God 
to bleſs the Ointment, he is all that while ſo— 
lemnly trifling ; and this, which he calls the 
worſhip of God, is altogether in vain, He 


in this particular worſhips God no more, than 


he does when he is ſound aſleep, or picking 
ſtraws. All the ine that is taken up in per- 
forming all ſuch ancommanded Services in the 


Worſhip of God, is time really 4%, and -i 


ſpent. All that while the Worſhip of God: 


really Hands fiill, and does not procced till 
the Prieſt comes to do ſomething, wiich Gd 
Himſolf has really appointed in his worſhip. Un- 
leſs a practice in Worthip be of divire inſti- 
tution, it is impoſſible in the Nature of things 
we ſhould know that it will be accepted. And 


the Scripture has expreſsly aſſured us, that it 


will not. Before then we dare do any thing 
in the worſhip of God, we mult be ſatisfied 


In our own minds, that it is wot a command- 


D ment 
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ment of Men, but is really a Doctrine and Com- 
mand of God. But how ſhall we be ſatisfied, 
that it is a Command of God? Shall we, 
in this caſe, take the word of the men them- 
ſelves, whoſe own Command it is, and who 
teach it for a Doctrine of God? If we ſhould, 
I am ſure, they themſelves would ſecretly 
laugh at our folly. Is it reaſonable, that we 
ſhould conſent to their being judges in their 
own cauſe, eſpecially if by that Craft they 
have their Wealth? If we muſt not take them 
as judges in their own Cauſe, then we have a 
right to demand the proof of its being a di- 
vine inſtitution. It is not poſſible in the nature 
of things, we ſhould be ſatisfied that what 
men (elpecially when it is their intereſt to ſay 
it) teach is the Doctrine of God, unleſs they 
ſew us the fame Doctrine in the word of God, 
and ſo make 15 judges for ourſelves. | 
M. Mudge indeed pleads, that a great Sub- 
miſſion ought to be paid to the General Tudge- 
ment, p. 8,9. We readily allow, that the 
general Judgement ſhould have ſo much weight 
with us, as to make us very carefully and im- 
partially examine every opinion which we hap— 
pen to receive contrary to the general Judge- 
ment of Mankind: taking particular care al- 
ſo, (ſince the General Judgement may ha 
pen to be wrong, as it is in a Pepiſh Country) 
that we do not ſuffer ourſelves to be unduely 
byaſs'd by any partial regard to the General 
Judgement, becauſe it is General, any more 
than by a partial prejudice againſt it on that 
account. After we have thus carefully and 
impartially examin'd our opinion, and weigh'd 
what is urged againſt it, and it {till appears 
| e tO 
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to us to be truth, We cannot, as Mr. Mudęe 
owns, p. 3. think it falſe in of poſition io our own 


Lights, i. e. to our own private Judgement. 


And if 10,000 men ſhould tell us, a thing 
is falle, which appears to us to be true, it 
is own'd to be impo//ible in the Nature of 
things for us 10 disbelieve, while 10 ourſelves 
(i. e. in our private judgement) it carries every 
appearance of Credit. Thus this deference to 
the publick Judgement is overturn'd by the 
very hand that was attempting to build it 
up. 
"Tar this is not all: If the publick judge- 
ment of the Society has an authority over a 
private Perſon in Matters of Religion, the 
conſequence will be, that as we muſt be 
Churchmen in England, we muſt be Papiſts in 


France, Mahometans in Turkey, and Heathens 


in Japan. That this is a neceſſary conſequence 
from Mr. Mudge's Doctrine about ſubmitting 
our Faith to the Publick Judgement, wall 
be evident from applying his own Words to 


this Caſe, p. 8. If great regard is to be had 


* to my Underſtanding, a great regard is 
due to the Underſtanding of another* [par- 
ticularly of every Papiſt, Mahometan, and 
Heathen in the world]; if another's have 
but a little weight, mine can have no more. 
6 Be the underſtanding of Man ever 
* ſo much magnified, we ought to magnify 
it alike* [in all Nations]; „Rand not, as 1s 
often ſeen, ſay very great, and magnificent 
things of Reaſon, and in the concluſion 
take the whole benefit of it to ourſelves, 
* many times in defiince to the Reaſon of the 
whole World. — We ought therefore to give 
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 <.the fame advantage to others, which we 
claim to ourſelves, and a much greater {till 
to the united Senſe of [Popiſn] Societies, 
and [| Heathen] Kingdoms of Men.“ If this 
reaſoning be good, it will alike oblige a pri- 
vate man in France to be a Papiſt, and in 
Japan to be a Heathen, as a private man in 
England to be of the eſtabliſbd Religion. Let 
Mr. Mudge ſay, how the private Man in Ja- 
pan ſhall anſwer this Argument, when urged 
upon him in favour of heathen Idolatry, and 
I will immediately tell him how to anſwer 
the ſame argument in any other Country. In- 
deed TI have anſwer'd it already, by ſhewing 
how far private men have, and cannot but 
have, a right to judge for themſelves. Be- 
ſides, if a Private Man in Japan muſt ſubmit 
to the General Underſtanding of the People 
in that Country, there is the ſame reaſon that 
one particular Nation ſhould (as Mr. Mudge 
allows) ſubmit zo the United Senſe of. Societies 
aud Kingdoms: upon which ſuppoſition, we 
muft all turn heathen Idolaters, ſince the hea- 
thens are the Majority, being almoſt wo thirds, 
of Mankind, and almoſt four times as many 
as the Chriſtians, as Brerewood computes, in his 
Enquiries, p. 118. 

In order to avoid this conſequence, Mr. M. 
will plead perhaps, that he has ſet a guard and 
limitation to his expreſſions in other places of his 
Sermon; as particularly when he ſays, p. 9. 
The Subject naturally comes into the ſenſe of 
his Superiors, to a certain degree, as far as it 
© 1s reaſonable he ſhould,” And p. 11. Faith 
* in Man, or which is the ſame, ſubmiſſion to 
* authority to a ceriain degree, far from nleving 
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© 'the mind, helps to ſet it free.“ What is this 
certain degree of Submiſſion ? How far is it rea- 


ſonable? How will he fhew that the Submiſ- 


ſton he requires in England, is not to be required 

in the ſame degree in France or Japan? And 
if it be required in the ſame degree, muſt not a 
private Man be in the ſame degree obliged to be 
a Papiſt in France, as a Churchman in England? 
Who muſt judge, how far it is reaſonable to ſub- 
mit to Authority? If a private Man in France 
muſt judge for himſelf: I muſt by Mr. Mudge's 

own principles, claim an equa! right to judge 


for my/elf here in England. But if I muſt not 


judge for myſelf how far it is reaſonable for me 
to ſubmit to Authority, in Matters of Religion, 
the Private Man in France muſt not judge for 
himſelf neither, and ſo muſt remain a Papiſt. 
In truth there is no Medium between the right 
of private Judgement, as I have ſtated it, and 
ſuch a blind Submiſſion to Authority, as will 
effectually prevent a Reformation from any falſe 


religion. A Papiſt in France would urge the 


very ſame conſideration on a Proteſtant as 
Mr. Mudge has now urged upon us in theſe 
words, p. 29. The Proteſtant pleads, He 
has examin'd, and is furniſh'd with many ex- 
< amples of popular Errors, and national Ab- 
« ſurdities 3 he can be eloquent upon the Blun- 
ders and Contradictions of General Councils, 
and Synods, and Convocations, Sc.“ To 


this the Papiſt replies, The beſt, the wiſeſt, 


the greateſt bodies of Men have err'd, and 
are you then, young Man, infallible? They 
* have done ſome things weakly, but do you 


all things wiſely? They have contradicted 


* themſelves once or twice in a Century? [i. e. as 
5 8 often 


n 

often as they have met] © but do not you many 
times every week, or every day of your 
« Life? * Now, what would Mr. Mudge anſwer 
to this in France? Muſt he not, as a Pro- 
zeſtant, neceſſarily ſay, As neither I am infal- 
lible, nor the Church; neither muſt judge for 
the other, but I muſt judge for myſelf, and muſt 
not ſubmit my faith to the General Underſtand- 
ing of a Kingdom of Papiſts? Without this prin- 
ciple, there could have been 20 Reformation: nor 
can the Engliſo Reformation be juſtified, but up- 
on the right of Private Judgement as it has been 
now explain'd. Unhappy then is the Caſe of 
every impoſing Proteſtant. To juſtify his own 
Separation from Popery, he is forced to inſiſt on 
the right of private Judgement. But on the 
other hand, when he ſpeaks to Diſſenters, he re- 
quires them to renounce the right of private 
Judgement, and to ſubmit to human Authority 
in Matters of Religion. Thus inconſiſtent mult. 

Proteſtant Popery neceſſarily be. 
When Mr. Mudge ſays, p. 8. * If great re- 
< gard is to be had to my Underſtanding, a 
great regard is due to the Underſtanding of 
another: he ſays what is in itſelf very true. 
If I was fo fooliſh as to require another to ſub- 
mit his Underſtanding to me ; I ought, in order 
to keep equals upon a level, to ſubmit my Un- 
derſtanding to him. But when all the regard 
that I expect another ſhould pay to my Under- 
ſtanding is, that he ſhould patiently hear my 
reaſons, and then impartially jadge for himſelf : 
all the regard, that is due from me to the Un- 
derſtanding of another is, that I think myſelf 
obliged patiently to hear his reaſons, and then 
impartially to judge for myſelf. This is truly 
md gli 


(31) 
nagnifying the underſtanding of Man alike, and 
giving the ſame advantage io others which we claim 
to ourſelves. | 

Beſides, How ſhall we know, what is the 
General Judgement? Ir is pretty plain, in all 
Caſes, and in all Bodies of Men, that the Mi- 
nority do not ſubmit to the General Judgement, 
but that the Majority are determin'd by the 
Judgement of a few, Thus in Convocations, 
Councils, Companies, Corporations, /wo or 
three leading men carry the Majority after them 
as they pleaſe, Wherever this is the Caſe, and 
the Majority have not impartially examin'd the 
Affair, and judged for themſelves, their Judge- 
ment is not at all to be regarded. Which way 
ſoever then Mr. Mudge will take, he will, in 
his Scheme, find in/uperalle Difficulties. If in 
the general Judgement we muſt reckon only the 
Judgements of thoſe very few who have carefully 
and impartially examind the Matter, how can 
this be call'd, the general Judgement; and how 
ſhall we determine, who they are, who have 
been impartial in the Examination? They, I 
am ſure, will not bid faireſt for impartiality, 
who increaſe their Wealth and Authority by 
means of the Opinions which they recommend, 
But if we muſt not ſeek the general Judgement 
among the diſcerning and impartial few, but 
among all that are of that Judgement, whether 
they have examin'd or not, we ſhall be blindly 
led by blind Guides, and muſt, if they will Icad 

us thither, follow them into Popery or Hea- 
theni/m. 

I ſhall only add on this head, that according 
to Mr. Mudge's own principle about ſbmiting to 
the General Judgement, he ought to renounce his 

5 Doctrine 
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Doctrine of the Neceſſiiy of human Adios. The 
General Judgement of ee, and Unlearned, 
the ſettled Judgement of the Church is, that we 
have a natural Liberty of Action, and are not 
under the ame necelſi ty of acting, according to 
the ſtronger motives, as we are of judging accord- 
ing to evidence. Let Mr. Mudge prove he has a 
Liberty, and a right to follow his own private 
Judgement in this caſe, in oppoſition to the ge- 
neral Judgement of Mankind; and I will by the 
ſame reaſons defend my private Judgements 
tOO. 

Mr. Mudge has call'd upon the Diſſenters 0 a- 
crifice gloriouſly a few ſmail Scruples to the great 
truth of publick Order, p. 33. that is to ſay, he 
invites us to do, what, at the ſame time, he 
expreſſly owns to be impoſſible in the nature of 
things, I mean, to diſbelieve a thing, which to our 
ſelves carries every appearance of credit, and to 
do this when the ſtrongeſt Molives of action deter- 
mine us to do the contrary, p. 3. A Secruple is a 
fear, or an apprehenſion, that a thing is unlawful. 
While we have ſuch an apprehenſion, we dare 
not act, becauſe whatſoever is not of faith is ſins 
Rom. xiv. 23. And ſurely we muſt not ſin 
againſt God to pleaſe men, nor ſacrifice a good 
Conſcience to what is call'd, the great truth of 
publick Order. He tells us, The Diſſenters ſeem 
generally now lo think their Scruples /mall, If 
they do, it is becauſe they are degenerated, and 
do not know, or have forſaken the Principles of 

Diſſenters. 

[ have mentioned already in theſe papers one 
ſtrong reaſon againſt Conformity, viz. the Sin 
we ſhould be guilty of in practiſing buman inſtt- 
tutions in the worſhip of God, P. 25. ; 


1 

1 ſhall at preſent mention only one more, 
and that very briefly, which is far enough from 
being a ſnall Scruple. It is this: The Church 
of England has required ſeveral things as neceſſary 
terms of Communion with her, which ſhe expreſſly 
owns not to be appointments of God, but mere 
commandments of Men, ſuch as the Croſs and 
Sponſors in Baptiſm, Kneeling at the Lord's Sup- 
per, Surplices, Sc. If theſe acknowledged com- 
mandments of Men were laid aſide, the Church 
and Diſſenters would be one in an inſtant. Con- 
ſequently theſe commandments and ordinances 
of men are the oN Ly cauſe of the Diviſion. But 
God hath expreſſly commanded, Mark them 
that cauſe Diviſions and Offenſes contrary to (or 
rather, as it is in the Greek, over and above) the 
doctrine they have learn'd, and avoir them, 
Rom. xvi. 17. i. e. Depart, or ſeparate your 
ſelves from them. So that as plain as 1t 1s, that 
the Church cauſes the Diviſion by impoſing Hu- 
man commands and inſtitutions, ſo evidently is 
it our abſolute Duty to ſeparate from her. It 
we did not ſeparate, we ſhould difobey an ex- 
preſs and plain command of Almighty God, 
which, I am ſure, no Chriſttan will deſire us 
to % | | 

Upon this Occaſion I beg leave to add, 
that every ſingle congregation in the world has 
a right to judge for itſelf, in oppoſition to 
all other Congregations whatever : That eve- 
ry congregation is obliged to do all thoſe things 
in the Worſhip of God, which, after a fe- 
rious and honeſt examination, ey ſincerely 
believe God has required them to do in his 
Worſhip. If their doing ſuch things keeps 
any out of their Society, they cannot help pay 

E an 
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and are not to be blamed. We ſeriouſly be- 
lieve we are commanded by God to celebrate 
the Lord's Supper in our Churches: we muſt 
therefore do it, notwithſtanding that it makes 
the Quakers keep off from our Societies: Be- 
cauſe we muſt do every thing that we think 
God has commanded us. But ſuppoling we 
ſhould make it neceſſary to our Communion, 
that the People ſhould /t, and would receive 
none that would not comply with this impo- 
fition, and mere human Command, we ſhould 
cauſe the Diviſion, and ought to be avoided. 
And this would be ſuch an aggravated wicked- 
neſs, as I even zremble to deſcribe. A Man 
of an unjpotted and exemplary Life, comes to 
us, and declares: his failhb in the Goſpel, and 
thereupon deſires to be admitted to our Com- 
munion, pleading as ſuch a one juſtly may, 
that God has given him a Kight to the Lord's 
Supper, and conſequently commanded us to re- 
ceive him; and telling us withal that he ſcru- 
ples any other poſture beſides kneeling, while 
he intends no manner of Adoration or wor- 
ſhip to the Elements: If we ſhould refſe to 
receive ſuch a man to our Communion, the 
Language of our rejecting him would really 
be this: We acknowledge, Sir, as you are 
a believer, a gocd man, and xo Idolater, that 
God has given you a right to the Lord's 
Supper: but let God ſay what he will, we 
will not receive you.” I pray God we may 
never be guilty of ſuch Impiety. It would 
be in vain to plead, that another Church would 
receive ſuch a Man, if We did not : ſince per- 
haps his habitation 1s jo far from any other 
Church, as that it is vaſtly inconvenient, if 
| not 
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not impoſſible to go to it: beſides that we 
ſhould be Hereticks, i. e. Sef-makers (as all 
impoſers are) if we did not receive every good 
Chriſtian to our Communion, who ofters to 


join with us, without impoſing ny human in- 


ſtirutions upon him. 

Before I leave Mr. Mudge, I would take 
notice of his teaching us concerning human 
reaſon, that there are © fatal Conſequences of 
« indulging it to exceſs; that as reaſon is of 

great uſe, as it is employ'd i in correcting the 
+ Excefſes, and rectifying the wrong uſe of 
our ſenſe, our faith, or our paſſions 3 /o in 
return, it does iſelf as much, full as much, 
need the /alutary Check which it receives from 
them, P. 17. and, that we may be enſlaved 
to our own reaſon, when not knowing Its 
< bounds, it plays the Tyrant within us, p. 19. 
If by this Mr. Mudge only means, that we are 
creatures compoſed of Senſe and Paſſions as 
well as Reaſon, and that therefore we ſhould 
not attempt to deſtroy our ſenſes and paſſions, 


but only not abuſe them, he ſays no more 


than all the world will grant; and his long 
diſcourſe on this head will bear hard upon 
none but the old Sic Philoſophers, who have 


long fince diſappear'd. But then his expreſ- 


ſions will not ſeem to be juſt. For, in ſtrict- 
neis of Language, our Reaſon can never be 
indulged to exceſs, tho* Paſſions may, What 
he calls Reaſon in exceſs really ceaſes to be Rea- 
ſon, and 1s really Prejudice, Paſſion, or any 
thing elſe rather than Reaſon : whereas a Paſ- 
ſion of Fear (for inſtance) in exceſs does not 
ceaſe to be the Paſſion of Fear, but is uſt 
what it was before, only advanced to a higher 


degre e. 


13 


degree. Reaſon in men is always right : for 
that which is not right is not Reaſon. I can- 
not conceive how it can be ſaid with any pro- 
priety of Language, that Reaſon as much needs 
a ſalutary Check from Paſſion, as Paſſion from 
Reaſon. The true State of the Caſe ſeems 


plainly to be this. If we had nothing in us 


but reaſon, we ſhould always act rightly : rea- 
jon then cannot poſſibly need a Check. Burt 
lince we have Paſſions in us, which are apt to 
lead us aſtray, we need ſomething to check 
them. Reaſon ſerves for this purpoſe in part: 
and good Affections rais'd in oppolition to 
the ill ones carry on the work. Theſe good 
Affections concur with reaſon to keep us in 
the Path of Virtue: and the Goſpel beſt ſup- 
plies and improves theſe good Affections. 


I cannot conclude without expreſſing my 
hearty thanks to God, and under. him to our 


Governours for the happy Liberty and Toleration - 


which we injoy. And as the Diſſenters are 
among the beſt and moſt hearty Friends of the 
Government, we make no doubt of being de- 
tended and ſecured in all our preſent Immunities 
and Privileges And it 1s our moſt hearty 
Prayer, that God will pleaſe to preſerve and 
| bleſs his preſent moſt Gracious Majeſty, and all 


his illuſtrious Family, and ever defeat the vile 


Deſigns of all their Enemies. Amen. 


Nov. 10. 1731. 
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